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ABSTRACT 



Relationships exist between lifelong learning and 
community- based literacy programs, and Canada appears to have the kind of 
civic culture that takes literacy learning seriously, enjoying a strong civic 
or community context for literacy learning. Community literacy in Canada 
promotes the values and ideas of lifelong learning, legitimizing non- formal 
(and informal) learning and education for everyone, regardless of age, 
economic status, social status, gender, ethnic or national identity. New ways 
of learning are promoted by promoting citizenship values, by focusing 
learning on the learner, by breaking down traditional learning dichotomies, 
and by working effectively with new technologies. Literacy programs are in 
the process of developing to meet their learning and teaching objectives by 
helping instructors learn how to deal with low self-esteem, trauma and abuse, 
the embarrassment of older learners, and reaching young adults. They are also 
learning to work more effectively with volunteers. The thinking around 
lifelong learning includes a clear focus on economic strategy and policy, 
with these practices being redesigned as needed to support lifelong learning 
as part of the culture in Canada. (KC) 
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Literacy in the community learning context 

Craig McNaughton 



1.0 Orientation 

The purpose of this section is to assess the relationship between lifelong learning and literacy in 
the “community context.” More specifically, the purpose is to trace the relations which exist 
between lifelong learning and community-based literacy programs. 

The word “community” in connection with “literacy” seems to evoke an association with what are 
referred to as “community-based literacy programs” — programs of literacy learning generally 
sponsored outside of formal or traditional institutions of learning (colleges, schools, universities). 
In other words, the tendency is to think of those programs that are run with minimal or modest 
public funding, informal or semi-formal teaching programs, dedicated volunteer tutors, generally 
underpaid staff, community fundraisers (bake sales, golf tournaments, etc.) — and from a certain 
“small-p” political perspective. 

It is the small-p political perspective that is perhaps the key distinguishing mark of a community- 
based literacy program. Literacy workers who are active in community-based programs seem 
focused intensely on what can be called social inclusion. 

There are many groups in society — poor people, homeless people, street youth, abused women, 
the unemployed, the underemployed, the learning disabled, the handicapped, prisoners and 
parolees, etc. — who are not full participants in the society around them. Literacy training is 
understood by community-based literacy programs (along with related services in job training, life 
skills, computer skills, addiction treatment, health care, etc.) as a crucial means of empowering 
people — of giving them (or at least attempting to give them) the essential set of tools that will 
allow them to participate more effectively in their community, in the economy, in elections, in the 
wider education system, even in their families. 1 

But if it is this small-p “political” perspective that distinguishes “community-based” literacy work, 
then it becomes possible to include within our review those literacy programs sponsored by 
colleges, schools and universities wherever they share the same outlook. 

For that matter, we can also include an array of literacy programs and projects sponsored by 
various government, private and “non-literacy” non-government organizations that fully 



1 The definition of literacy used within Frontier College’s Beat the Street Program for 
youth captures the spirit of community-based literacy: “literacy includes the ability to 
communicate, to be accepted and to have an opportunity to become a fully participating and 
critical member of society” (www.nald.ca/bts/btsl/website_bts_background.htm). 
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understand the role played by literacy and related training in strengthening both the people and the 
programs for which they are responsible. Indeed the reality is that many of the literacy programs 
across Canada are sponsored by coalitions that comprise volunteer groups, educational 
institutions, government ministries, private companies, labour unions, and community groups 
concerned with related social issues. 2 

Of course regardless of this shared outlook around social inclusion, there often remain significant 
differences amongst the wide variety of Canadian organizations that are drawn to support literacy 
work. These differences revolve around the type of learning and teaching environments offered, 
management approaches, level of funding, etc. But the very good thing about the Canadian 
situation is that there exists a strong consensus about the legitimacy of literacy as a way of helping 
to ensure social inclusion. 

The first basic point to make, then, in assessing the link between lifelong learning and literacy is 
that Canada appears to have the kind of civic culture that takes literacy learning fairly seriously. 
We still need to organize ourselves more efficiently as a learning society — we need to look much 
more rigorously at the practical implications of our shared belief in literacy and social inclusion — 
but the positive reality is that Canada enjoys a strong civic or community context for literacy 
learning. 

2.0 Promoting the values and ideas of lifelong learning 

Community literacy programs specifically promote “lifelong learning” — it is a phrase that recurs 
often in the mission statements, objectives and program descriptions of literacy programs. 3 But 
more substantially, there appear to be three specific ways in which community-based literacy 
programs promote the values and ideas of lifelong learning: 

1 . these programs work to legitimize the ideas of both non-formal and informal learning, 
especially for those adults who have missed out on, and may not be able to retrieve, formal 
educational opportunities; 

2. these programs legitimize the idea that education is for everyone without exception; 



2 In Nova Scotia numerous Learning Networks have been set up. The Annapolis County 
Learning Network, for example, established in 1994 to promote adult literacy education, includes 
the Regional School Board, the Regional Library, the Black Educators Association, the Native 
Council of Nova Scotia, the Department of Community Services, the Health Board, the Canada 
Post Heritage Club, Human Resources Development Canada, as well as literacy practitioners, 
volunteers and learners. See www.nald.ca/PROVINCE/NS/acln/aboutyabout.htm. 

3 For example, the Adult Basic Education Association of Hamilton-Wentworth uses this 
line to identify itself: “We develop and plan literacy services and promote lifelong learning in the 
community” (www.nald.ca/abea.htm). 
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3 . they promote many of the same ideas of learning and teaching favoured within the 
perspective of lifelong learning. 

2.1 Legitimizing non-formal (and informal) learning 

One of the central tenets of lifelong learning is that learning is not something that only goes on in 
schools or other formal settings. It can go on — and indeed many times ought to go on — in a 
less formal context. Admission rules, evaluation processes, study environment and teaching 
methods should sometimes, maybe quite a bit of the time, be less formal so that more people can , 
get more effectively involved in the learning game. 

In the literacy context, you are clearly dealing with a lot of actual and potential students who, for 
a variety of reasons, are not likely to function well in a formal educational setting — at least not 
right away. These individuals — all of them much more intelligent and quietly ambitious than 
even they give themselves credit for — lack the formal qualifications, techniques and inclination 
to participate, at least at the beginning, in a formal program of studies. But they can certainly 
function well within a non-formal or semi-formal setting. (“Semi-formal” or ‘less-formal” may be 
better terms to use with literacy programs since they are, on average, geared to expectations on 
the part of the learners, the community and governments that the course work provided by the 
programs will lead to credentials or recognized accomplishment of some kind that will actually 
mean something within the mainstream educational and employment system.) 

Here we have the “life-wide” aspect of lifelong learning, but with a twist. It is not so much a 
case, for most literacy students, of moving between formal and non-formal learning opportunities, 
as would be the case for someone who has succeeded in school and college or university and is 
being encouraged to think about non-formal ways of continuing their learning career. It is a case 
of citizens who face significant reading and writing challenges realizing that quite a bit of 
educational ground can be made up in a non-formal (or less-formal) program of study and 
practice. Students in community-based programs can start with various levels of Adult Basic 
Education (ABE) 4 and move up through General Educational Development (GED) testing to 
adult high school programs designed to give them their Grade 12 (or a lower grade) equivalency. 
Once they secure their high school graduation, their options may shift, allowing them to consider 
entry to college or university programs or courses. 

Many of the adults who participate in literacy programs had a very bad time in the formal school 
setting. Often it was a case of unrecognized learning disabilities that produced frustration for 
both teacher and student — and an inaccurate conclusion that the student was “non-academic” 



4 The Discovery Centre in Botwood, Newfoundland, for example, offers three levels of 
ABE: “Level 1 is basic literacy tutoring to improve reading and writing skills; Level 2 involves 
courses in math, science and communication skills designed to prepare you for more advances 
Level IB credit courses; Level 3 consists of credit courses in all subjects to meet ABE Graduation 
Requirements” (www. discoverycentre. nf. ca/botwood . html) . 
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and should do other things in life. Other times, it was a case of parents pulling the student from 
school or failing to provide moral and material support to the student to allow them to perform 
well. Sometimes it was peer pressure that terminated schooling. 



Whatever the circumstances, the student fell out of touch with the idea of being a student. 

Literacy programs are very successful at replanting the learning seed — at re-establishing at least 
the possibility (with much support and encouragement) that everyone can be a student, or a 
“learner.” The key message of a literacy program: That falling-out you had a few years back with 
education and learning? Put it behind you. You are capable, and with the support of your tutor 
and the learning resources here at our centre, you will disprove all the disbelievers, including, 
especially, yourself. 

To be realistic, though, it is hard to move an adult facing a low-literacy situation through to post- 
secondary, even secondary, education. The student has to be extremely dedicated and willing to 
settle in for the ‘long haul”; he or she also has to be lucky enough to receive continuous and 
appropriate support from teachers and peers. Things have to come together. 

So what happens if you don’t make it through to formal education and training opportunities or 
even a reasonable facsimile? The answer is that literacy programs also make informal learning 
possible. Community-based literacy programs allow people to generate non-formal learning 
“credentials” that allow them to learn on their own. They learn that they can leam. 

Even if it’s just a new-found ability to read more of the newspaper, or the ability to fill out an 
application form, or to surf the Net, or to throw words that actually mean something on a piece of 
paper or computer screen, learning is made possible by literacy programs specifically because they 
facilitate active, demonstrable re-entry to the world of learning for people whose life experiences 
and circumstances may make it very hard for them to succeed at formal learning. 

In short — and this is a crucial point in designing a national strategy around lifelong learning — 
community-based literacy programs help fill out the “non-formal” part of the learning spectrum, 
allowing renewal of the possibility of re-entry to the more formal learning systems and/or the 
possibility of developing more substantive informal learning. 

2.2 Legitimizing education for everyone... 

The emphasis in lifelong learning is on the fact that education or learning is something that should 
be accessible to all. It is not something for a select few, for an elite of very talented or well- 
funded people. In short, lifelong learning expresses the idea of democratization of (and through) 
learning. Everyone gets to participate in the learning society. 

Despite strong traditions of public and continuing education in Canada, there are many ways in 
which we still seem to fall back on the idea that learning, or at least extensive or intensive 
education, is something only for a relative minority — only for “smart” people; only for the young 
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(the idea of “school age” persists); only for people who can afford it both financially and time- 
wise (the historical idea of education as a “leisure” activity persists); only for men — or only for 
women; etc. 

Literacy programs are intensely opposed to any idea of exclusion from learning and education. 
They actively fight to “gain admittance” for more people — to take those who have been rejected 
or who have bowed out and make it possible for them to be part of society, including part of 
society’s learning, problem-solving and creative processes. Two of Frontier College’s guiding 
principles: “Everyone can learn and everyone has a right to literacy... We are committed to 
working with people who have been rejected or not given adequate learning opportunities 
elsewhere .” 5 

2.2.1 ... regardless of age 

Literacy programs are champions of the idea that you are never too old (or too young) to learn. 
This is the “lifelong” aspect of lifelong learning — but again there is a twist. 

The message of lifelong learning sometimes seems directed at educated people who, aside from 
perhaps some interest courses or a bit of job training now and then, tend to think that they 
finished with learning back in their twenties when they finished up their university or college 
degrees. Lifelong learning is trying to correct an impression that learning stops at some point 
early in your life. 

In the literacy context, the argument for learning continuance is a little more dramatic: you are 
addressing people who did not get a proper education in the first place. There is no strong 
foundation or base to work with, no personal expectation, no residual learning “habit” — nothing, 
in a sense, to feel particularly guilty about when the promoters of lifelong learning come calling 
with their message of learning renewal. 

Literacy programs are specifically focused on adults (and to some extent adolescents) who have 
to be convinced that education and learning are actually possible for them. The job of reactivating 
the learning impulse is much more demanding because conclusions were reached about being 
incompetent. 

2.2.2 ... regardless of money (or lack of it) 

Literacy programs are champions of the idea that poverty should not be accepted as a barrier to 
learning or education. If you want to learn and are facing the restrictions imposed by poverty, 
literacy programs innovate (and press governments and communities) to create the circumstances 
that will allow a person to take time to study. Many if not most offer childcare arrangements that 
will free up parents; bus fare or transportation arrangements are often provided to allow those 



5 www.frontiercollege. ca/english/about us/mission, htm 



with small monthly incomes to attend class; etc. Programs generally charge nothing for their 
programs. All that they require is a serious commitment from the learner and learning proceeds 
(resources permitting!). 

Community-based programs create a learning space for people coping with poverty where 
normally none would or could be created. They are one of the most effective ways of extending 
the idea of a learning society to those who otherwise will never participate in society’s learning 
and educational systems. Literacy programs allow poor people to get “back in the game” — and 
by doing that these programs also become one of the country’s best ways of allo\ying people to 
move themselves out of poverty. 

2.2.3 ... regardless of social status 

Community-based literacy programs promote learning for people on the ‘lowest rungs” of society 
— the homeless, street kids, prisoners and ex-cons, etc. 

Literacy programs provide some of the best ways of reaching street youth. The Toronto Street 
Education Coalition, for example, is a “coalition of organizations that provide literacy help to 
socially isolated and homeless youth in Toronto.” The Coalition includes Frontier College’s Beat 
the Street program; Graffiti-Jeunesse, a program for French-speaking youth; the St Christopher 
House Adult Literacy Program; the Parkdale Arts and Recreation Centre; and others. 6 Similar 
literacy initiatives for street youth exist in Ottawa, Sydney, Regina, Winnipeg, Scarborough and 
elsewhere. 

2.2.4 ... regardless of gender (being a woman) 

Violence against women is a huge barrier to lifelong learning. Literacy programs open up 
learning and education for women who are victims of abuse. In particular, literacy programs 
work to fight off the view held by many abused women that they are “stupid” — the programs 
encourage women to discover they have a mind, that they can, despite the repressive behaviour 
they have had to endure, learn and think for themselves. 7 

2.2.5 ... regardless of gender (being a man) 

There does not seem to be a focus on men and literacy that would match the focus on women and 
literacy. Imbedded in the work of literacy programs, though, is a persistent effort to overcome 
any assumption by men or the people around them that learning and education are not for them. 

A lot of the work around overcoming embarrassment seems to be directed in this direction — 



Svww. nald . ca/btx/partner s/partnership . html 

7 See Jenny Horsman, “‘But I’m not a therapist’; Furthering Discussion about Literacy 
Work with Survivors of Trauma” (draft discussion paper 1 1/4/99), p. 28. 
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